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This private enterprise project in the heart of Chicago’s South side offers an example of excellent housing for 

Negroes on a well-located property protected by building line and other restrictions. Present building 

consist of 32 row houses and 6 two-story, four-apartment buildings. Twenty-four additional units will be 

built across the street as a part of the development this spring. Monthly payments on houses are $39.50. 
Apartments rent for $53.75. All have two bedrooms. 


George Washington Carver Gardens has just been completed at the Southwest corner of 37th 
Street and Michigan Avenue. This housing has been built by George Washington Carver Gardens, 
Inc., a Corporation chartered in the Spring of 1944 for the construction of housing in the heart of 
the Negro section of Chicago. Newton C. Farr, President of the Urban Land Institute, and a for- 
mer president of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, is the president and has personally 
supervised the planning and construction of this attractive group of homes. This program has been 
carried out under an earnest desire to provide modern living accommodations in an old section of 
Chicago which badly needs reconstruction, in order to prevent further blight and deterioration. 

The block on which these new buildings have been erected is surrounded by many fine old 
residences and apartment buildings, all occupied hy Negroes. Michigan Avenue at this point was 
at one time the home of Chicago’s leading families, and many of the homes which were 
built are in excellent physical condition and provide fine living accommodations for the people who 
live in this section today. Some have been remodeled and divided into (Continued on Page Four) 





Plan-itorials . . . 


Urban Development in Britain 


By JAcoB CRANE 


In_ the 
observations on 


following article Mr. Jacob Crane _ gives timely 
developments abroad in housing and urban 
redevelopment. Mr. Crane is Special Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency handling all foreign 
contacts. He was formerly Director of the Urban Development 
Division of NHA.—S. H. M. 


This article is intended for those who are interested in urban development 
for profit but not for speculation. Our experience in the U. S. A. reveals the 
defects in wild-cat subdividing and scattered subdivision building. They have 
been all too prevalent; and they often result in loss and dissatisfaction to the 
lender, the purchaser, the occupant, the community, and the taxpayer. 

In boom periodg, the first wave has brought on the speculative promotion 
and sale of new vacant lots. Wild-cat subdivisions are sometimes situated on 
unsuitable land. Sometimes they are located out of the reach of utilities. At 
the present time there are probably 25,000,000 vacant urban lots in this country, 
and something like 15,000,000 of them are ‘“defunct’,—burdened with bad 
planning, delinquent taxes, and unpaid special assessments. 

Even subdivisions laid out for actual building tend to go out beyond 
developed areas and services. Often the motive is to find cheap land and to 
make a quick speculative profit on the lots. As a result, the fringes of our cities 
are made up in part of a hodgepodge of half-serviced subdivisions. Again, this 
process of city building has often turned out to be risky, costly and unsatis- 
factory. It has been difficult and expensive for the communities, and for the 
individual owners and householders to catch up after a suburban boom and to 
bring some order out of the muddle. 

Accordingly, as I understand it, the Urban Land Institute is trying to find 


ways in which the kind of sensible, economical suburban development which 


some concerns have carried out can become the general practice. This seems 
to me very important, particularly in view of the early prospect of another great 
suburban push. 

Likewise, the Urban Land Institute and many other organizations are 
interested in the problems of redevelopment for old central areas. Various 
propositions have been made to deal with this difficult job. The crux of the 
matter lies in the high prices which have to be paid to acquire the old property 
and to make it ready for redevelopment. If such land can be made available at 
its reasonable “use value” then it can be redeveloped sensibly. Some of it, 
perhaps a large part of it, can be redeveloped by private enterprise. 

Both for new development and for redevelopment, the objective is to make 
it possible for responsible developers to do a good job at a profit instead of a 
poor job based on speculation. Some real estate and building concerns have 
undertaken to do this even in the face of past difficulties. I believe that a great 
many would take the opportunity to build suburban communities rather than 
scattered subdivisions, and to rebuild central areas along sensible lines. They 
could do so if the underlying land problems were cleared away, enabling them 
to work as city builders rather than as land speculators. So this paper is directed 
to the city builders and the potential city builders, rather than to the land 
speculators. 


Experience in Britain 


The same problems have prevailed in Britain. The British are about ready 
now to open up new opportunities for home builders and city builders. 

Under the auspices of the U. S. Office of War Information, I spent the past 
November and December in England, Scotland and Wales, exchanging experience 
on housing and related matters. I talked with government people and with 
private enterprisers, and I saw the situation on the ground in the London area and 
in some twenty other urban localities. It is not proposed that we copy the 
British system. But the way they are going about the job is similar to some 
of the proposals under discussion in this country. I believe the exchange of 
experience should be valuable to us. 

The present position in Britain results from a long evolution and a long 
process of trial-and-error with various methods. One of the most interesting 
things to me was that the central government and the local governments have 
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in a real sense joined forces with pri- 
vate enterprise in undertaking the job 
of urban development. It seems to be 
established policy that actual building 
shall be carried on as far as possible 
by private capital and private builders. 
The governments are undertaking to 
clear away some impedients, so that 
private enterprise can do a good job 
and can take pride in its work. 

At the same time, particularly dur- 
ing the transition and early post-war 
period, an important role is assigned 
tc local authority housing,—what we 
call public housing. But beyond that, 
it seems to be the clear intent to give 
full opportunity to private enterprise, 
in fact to utilize the capacity of the 
private development industry. 


Urban Redevelopment 


In our country the term urban re- 
development usually applies to clear- 
ance and rebuilding of slums and 
blighted areas. Even more specifically 
the term signifies the acquisition of 
such areas by agencies of local gov- 
ernment under arrangements whereby 
the acquired land can be made avail- 
able for rational rebuilding. 

In Britain, the clearance and recon- 
struction of blighted areas has been 
going on for a long time, but in a 
rather piecemeal fashion. The meth- 
ods have not been so different from 
those in this country. The clearance 
and rebuilding programs have _ not 
been carried very far either there or 
here. 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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Urban Redevelopment in Britain 
(Continued from Page Two) 


During the past five years, enemy 
action by bombing has created terrific 
destruction. Between 2,500,000 and 
4,000,000 dwellings have been dam- 
aged, and 250,000 to 400,000 have been 
rendered unfit for further use. This 
destruction creates the immediate 
necessity for a good deal of rebuilding. 
It also creates the opportunity for im- 
proving the rebuilt areas from all 
points of view. Much of the bombing 
has taken place in the oldest areas, 
since they often lie near the ports and 
docks and principal industries. For 
example, about a third of the area of 
the old “City of London” has been 
wiped out. 

The war damage has focused atten- 
tion on the urban redevelopment 
problem. However, that problem ex- 
isted on a large scale before the war. 
Just as in the U. S. A., the slums and 
blighted areas in the British cities con- 
stituted a great menace to health and 
to the urban economy. It was ex- 
pensive and difficult and painful to get 
them cleared and rebuilt. The areas 
of blight are generally much greater 
than the areas actually blitzed out. 
The war has aggravated the situation, 
but the problem is bigger and older 
than the blitz itself. 

As with us, the British have been 
moving toward arrangements whereby 
the local governments could acquire 
the blighted areas and make them 
evailable for rebuilding. In the past 
the local governments have had some 
powers to buy up such property. But 
those powers are not uniform nor ade- 
auate for the job which the English, 
Scotch and Welch towns want to 
undertake as soon as the war situation 
permits. 


Planning Act 


Accordingly, last November an im- 


portant new national statute was 
adopted by Parliament. It is known 
as the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1944. 

Under that Act, along with the pre- 
vious powers vested in the municipal 
councils, the local authorities can bor- 
row at low interest and long periods 
for purposes of acquiring blitzed or 
blighted areas. It seems to be antici- 
pated that, in the main, the loans will 
be made by the central Government. 
As in the past, the local authority will 
not pay for buildings which have been 
declared insanitary. In the case of 
such property they pay only for the 
value of the land under the _ build- 
ings. For the acquisition of blitzed 
areas, which may include considerable 
blighted property mixed in with and 
adjacent to the blitz, the central Gov- 
ernment makes available a degree of 
“financial assistance.” For the first 
two years the interest and amortiza- 


tion on the governmental loans are 
Waived altogether. Then, after that, 
the interest and amortization are 
waived for periods up to 15 years, but 
only so long and in such degree as the 
yield from the cleared property will 
not carry these charges. In other 
words, up to the end of the first 15 
years, the local government is obli- 
gated to return to the central govern- 
ment in interest and amortization only 
the revenue derived from the ac- 
aquired property. This arrangement is 
subject to periodic review. It may be 
necessary for the local governments to 
make some contributions from their 
“rates” (local taxes), and they are at 
liberty to do so. This latter provision 
is not unlike the new Indiana Bill 
which would authorize a local prop- 
erty tax for financing slum clearance. 

In general, land acquired by a local 
authority under the new Act may be 
leased but not sold. Incidentally, the 
lease-hold system for private develop- 
ment has been working very well in 
Britain for generations. Such prop- 
erty must be made available for pri- 
vate redevelopment, unless it is deter- 
mined by the local authority and the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning that the community interest will 
be better served by redevelopment 
through some public agency. The in- 
tent seems to be that redevelopment 
through private enterprise shall pre- 
vail where feasible, but that redevel- 
opment through public’ enterprise 
may be undertaken wherever and 
whenever that is clearly advisable. 

Further legislation is in prospect, 
but meanwhile a most important step 
has been taken. And, in line with the 
available arrangements, the local gov- 
ernments are proceeding with their 
acquisition and clearance of blitzed 
and blighted areas, and with their 
plans for redevelopment. Most of 
them are planning for considerably 
lower densities than prevailed in the 
congested older districts. 


Suburban Communities 


With reference to suburban devel- 
opment, the urban localities in the 
British Isles have faced (to a lesser 
degree) the same problems as the 
municipalities and developers in this 
country: multiplicity of local govern- 
ment in the same urban area; zoning 
powers not adequately nor uniformly 
epplied; scattered development; over- 
building in some price categories and 
under-building in others; costly or in- 
adequate services; risk and loss and 
rising taxes. 

The new Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, building up on the earlier 
measures and experience, deals with 
these problems and at the same time 
¢pens up opportunities for the sub- 
urban developers. Under the previous 


legislation, the local authorities in an 
urban area can do their planning and 
zoning jointly. Then, on the basis of 
these plans, they can either zone prop- 
erty or acquire property in order to 
lay the groundwork for the building of 
suburban communities. I will illus- 
trate by one example in an urban lo- 
cality in Southern England, the first 
cne I visited outside of London. 


How It Works 

The city council has purchased sev- 
eral thousand acres of land lying be- 
yond its corporate limits. This forms 
a town site. Alongside the town site, 
they are preserving the marshy fields 
as park and greenbelt, since they are 
not good for building purposes. The 
town site has been laid out with high- 
way access, thoroughfares and railway 
service; with a carefully designed pat- 
tern of streets and of community facili- 
ties such as shopping centers, schools, 
civic buildings, playgrounds, etc.; and 
with areas designated for several ap- 
propriate types of residential develop- 
ment. 

The public utilities will be installed 
by the city which owns the town site. 
The lots and tracts designated for that 
purpose will be leased to private de- 
velopers for them to build on. The 
leases would ordinarily run for 99 
years. The land rentals on an annual 
basis, will be easier to carry than the 
financing of land purchase and the 
payment of short-term special assess- 
ments for utilities in an ordinary iso- 
lated subdivision. The private build- 
ers can move in with assurance that 
they are building on property which 
will be part of a suburban community, 
with all of the services and facilities 
available. The mortgage lender takes 
much less risk and can afford to make 
loans at lowest rates. The purchaser 
of a house, or the occupant of a rental 
dwelling, is in a much better position 
than he would be in an ordinary sub- 
division. The cost to the community 
and to the taxpayer are minimized. 
It is a great opportunity for the build- 
ers, and they seem very eager to move 
into this proposition. In fact, it ap- 
pears that everybody likes it except 
the land speculator. This is one way 
to make suburban communities instead 
of scattered subdivisions. I believe it 
will be a very popular way in Britain 
trom now on. 

These arrangements in Great Britain 
are not yet perfect, and further ex- 
perience is needed before the whole 
thing works out satisfactorily. Never- 
theless, it seemed to me that they put 
the British ahead of us in these mat- 
ters, and especially in creating oppor- 
tunities for the responsible developer 
and investor. The British methods 
represent one way of dealing with the 
problems which the Urban Land In- 
stitute is studying. 





George Washington Carver Gardens 
(Continued from Page One) 


small apartments. Some of the older 
buildings have been wrecked and 
others which are in a bad state of re- 
pair should be destroyed, as recon- 
struction continues in this community. 

Already other new housing projects 
are being planned for construction 
under private capital nearby. The 
Chicago Board of Education is build- 
ing a large addition to the Raymond 
School at the Northeast corner of 
Wabash Avenue and 37th Street. The 
YMCA is building an addition to its 
Wabash Avenue Department at 38th 
Street. 


Additional Units 


George Washington Carver Gardens 
has just purchased the block of land 
on the East side of Michigan Avenue 
between 37th Street and 37th Place, 
and will build on this property 24 
additional units in the Spring of 
1945. This will make a total of 80 
units to be constructed by this Cor- 
poration at this point. The buildings 
which have just been completed were 
Gesigned by the firm of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Architects. They 
consist of a group of two-story row 
houses and apartment buildings sur- 
rounding an interior garden attrac- 
tively landscaped. There are 32 row 
houses, each 16 ft. wide, with full base- 


ment, living room, and combination 
dining room-kitchen on the first floor 
and two bedrooms and bath on the 
second floor. Each house has an indi- 
vidual front porch facing the garden. 
The rear yard enclosed with a brick 
wall provides easy access to the Street. 
Each house has its own individual 
heating plant. 

The houses have been sold at $6,250 
each, with a down payment of $950, 
subject to a FHA mortgage of $5,300, 
providing for monthly payments in- 
cluding principal, interest, taxes and 
insurance of approximately $39.50 per 
month. Each 16 ft. lot is owned in fee 
simple, and runs from the street line 
to a depth of 132 ft. to the center of 
the block. Rigid building line and 
cther restrictions are provided, which 
will prevent the use of the balance of 
the land for purposes which are in- 
harmonious with the block. 


Demand Encouraging 

On the Michigan Avenue and Wabash 
Avenue frontages are built six two- 
story buildings, each containing four 
apartments, or twelve two apartment 
buildings, as each is divided by a party 
wall in the center. There is a sepa- 
rate heating plant for each apartment, 
which means that there are four fur- 
naces in each building. Each apart- 
ment is rented without heat or janitor 
service, the tenant being required to 
see that this work is done. Each apart- 


ment has its own private covered front 
porch, and contains a living room, din- 
ing room-kitchen combination, two 
bedrooms and a bath. The apartments 
are rented at $53.75 per month, includ- 
ing a gas stove but not including re- 
trigerator. Each building is to be sold 
at $12,000 for the two apartments, and 
includes a lot varying in size according 
to location, but also subject to building 
line and other restrictions against in- 
harmonious use of the property. 

The large number of applications for 
the purchase of these homes and the 
rental of the apartments, has encour- 
aged the construction of the addition 
cn the East side of Michigan Avenue 
as described above. It has also 
encouraged construction of similar 
projects by others in the South side 
Community. It is anticipated that at 
least one thousand new units will be 
provided for Negroes in this area dur- 
ing the year 1945. 
Urban Redevelopment Acts 

Analyzed 


An analysis of Urban Redevelop- 
ment Acts is now being prepared in 
the Urban Land Institute office and 
will be ready for distribution to mem- 
bers in an early issue of URBAN 
LAND. We would appreciate mem- 
kers sending us any Urban Redevelop- 
ment bills pending in their Legisla- 
tures. 


They Say .... About Planning 


“Present day planning is the mental and visual 
expression of a common belief that communities 
rust be made more adaptable to the present in serv- 
ing the people. 

“But to put punch in planning, citizens of every 
community must move beyond the dreaming stage. 
Lists of projects, blueprints, and grandiose schemes 
for tomorrow do not make communities. It is the 
creation of useful living by the wholehearted effort 
of all the people that makes planning worthwhile, 
and communities worthy of those who compose 
them. 

“To accomplish the purposes of planning, those 
who must create from their dollars these communi- 
ties should possess an awareness of the basic facts 
behind their plans—the trends in the life of their 
cemmunity. They must, each for himself, decide 
what they want; what they need; what they can 
afford; what it will do for them in making their lives 
better; and whether they can afford the end results 
of such plans. 

“Only an informed citizenry, one which makes its 
own decisions, can bring any plan to successful 
fruition.” 


DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 
DayYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


* * ” * * * 


“And a modern urban highway system .. . is the 
tramework of the future city—a city that permits 
tree circulation of traffic, that stabilizes land values, 
that brings open space to congested neighborhoods, 
that cuts down costly delays, accidents and wasted 
gasoline in its transportation network. 

“You are paying for that kind of city today. 
you get that kind of city tomorrow? 

“The first step is to head for city hall and find 
where your city stands, and how you can help. 

“In what 
finances? 

“Start asking questions. 
working.” 
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Start organizing. Start 
MODERN URBAN HIGHWAYS 
By G. DONALD KENNEDY 
7 * a * - 7 
“One of the ways in which we can gain a new 
sense of cultural and social purpose after the war 
is through community centers. They will provide in 
each city and town a meeting place where all citizens 
can make their contribution to our social life, to art, 
te music, drama and sport . . . Community centers 
can also, I feel, make a major contribution to the 
solution of the problems of adjustment that many 
ot our servicemen will find on their return to civilian 
life. We can help to give them through community 
centers the means to participate in active and satis- 
factory citizenship...” 
Hon. BROOKE CLAXTON 
Minister of Health, Canada 











